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highly decorated, but the greater number quite plain, and depending for their quality on their simplicity and elegant proportion. The list includes a chest, a bookcase, a wardrobe, a sideboard, a washstand, a dressing-table, a towel-horse, a looking-glass, long and round tables, an iron bedstead, table glass, and metal candlesticks. There were also painted tiles designed by Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Webb, and Morris himself, and a small amount of jewellery. Some of the tiles which were painted with subjeds had also upon them verses by the firm's poet, as it amused Morris to describe himself. The work shown at the Exhibition, though from the jury it received only a colourless and vague approbation, attracted much attention, both favourable and adverse. That it really made some impression on the public is shown by the fad: that nearly a hundred and fifty pounds* worth of goods were sold from the stalls.
"I perfedly remember," writes Mrs. Richmond Ritchie of a visit to Red Lion Square early in 1862, " going with Val Prinsep one foggy morning to some square, miles away; we came into an empty ground floor room, and Val Prinsep called c Topsy * very loud, and some one came from above with hair on end and in a nonchalant way began to show one or two of his curious, and to my uninitiated soul, bewildering treasures. I think Morris said the glasses would stand firm when he put them on the table. I bought two tumblers of which Val Prinsep praised the shape* He and Val wrapped them up in paper, and I came away very much amused and interested, with a general impression of sympathetic shyness and shadows and dim green glass/'
Chintzes, paper-hangings, and carpets, afterwards the staple produds of the firm, were the successive developments of later years. Paper-hangings came first; and it was with them, owing to mere exigencies of space, thatwere specimens of most articles of common domestic use, some large and been drawn by a
